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ART-SCHOOLS AND ART-MISSIONARIES 



By Clarence Cook 



With original illustrations by various artists. 

With the growth of art-schools, schools of 
design, art-clubs, and associations of all names 
that bring young people together for study or 
amusement in the name of Art, we find one or 
two results interesting enough to be singled out 
from the many that have been born of this new 
social movement. One is, that, from the nature 
of the instruction given, the students are nat- 
urally drawn, after they have learned the use of 
their tools, to look about them and to discov- 
er, if they can, either something wholly new, 
or some new aspect of the old and familiar, 
to exercise their skill upon. Another is, that 
these young people, drawn as they are from all 
parts of the country, come for the most part 
for the first time into practical relations with 
art, artists, and an art-loving society ; and when 
their studies are over and they return to their 
homes they go as missionaries, each one in his 
degree, carrying with them some seeds of cult- 
ure that in a favorable soil may bring forth an unexpected harvest. 

The argument against too much art-schooling, too formal an adherence to es- 
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tablished methods, and to pro- 
grammes sacred by the author- 
ity of great names in the past, 
is strengthened by a considera- 
tion of the changes that have 
taken place in every depart- 
ment of the social, industrial, 
and scientific world in the cen- 
tury that is just now coming 
to a close. If fin- de-si eel e be 
a phrase heard on every hand, 
it is because there is in the air 
a sense that the end of the 
present century means the end 
of an old order of things, new 
applications of old ideas, a 
logical extension of the work- 
ing-field of old principles, and new methods of work as the result of new dis- 
coveries — all of which is the culmination of the experience gained in the last 

hundred years, most of it, indeed,, 
crammed into the last fifty years. 

New doors are opened on every 
side, and to young, fresh, adventurous 
spirits, the temptation to rush in and 
explore, and to bring back trophies of 
discovery, is irresistible ; it is, to them, 
all there is of life ; and though it be 
sadly true that only one in a hundred 
does really find something new, or can 
tell of what he has found in a way to 
interest the stay-at-home world, yet 
that one will serve to stimulate a circle 
of his own, diffusing some light of art 
where it had never been seen before. 

The new- established schools and 
clubs stimulate this spirit of individual 
study. Of course, in the beginning,, 
there must be a certain amount of drill- 
ing in the use of the tools, but much 'of 
this, even, is taken up in a new way,, 
and differs as much from the old meth- 
ods as does the after-practice. And it 
is a very important point in this teach- 
ing, that while in times not so far dis- 
tant the early teaching of all who were 
not intending to become professional 
artists was given by so-called drawing- 
teachers, and, for that matter, was. 
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almost exclusively confined to the 
lead-pencil or the crayon, the instruc- 
tion given to-day to beginners, and 
indeed to all who wish to study art 
for whatever purpose, for amusement 
merely, or as a profession, is given 
in these various schools and clubs by 
artists ; a goodly number of our artists 
of mark are regularly engaged as 
teachers, and by this innovation the 
whole complexion of the matter is 
changed. By the old method, the 
horizon of the pupil was narrowed, not 
enlarged. 
To him art 
was limited 
to more or 
less skilful 



copying, 

and to copying according to set rules. Even in the 
management of his pencil or crayon he was taught 
to work by recipe, and in some of our best reputed 
and best attended schools this plan is still fol- 
lowed. If we look over the hundreds of draw- 
ings from the cast that make up the yearly ex- 
hibition of this or that institute, we shall 
hardly find a baker's dozen that show any ' | 
deviation from the orthodox way of working. 
This is why such exhibitions are generally 

found un- 
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interest - 

ing. On 

the other hand, in the schools that are more 
particularly under the care of artists, 
the teaching is far more independent, 
and the results show much greater 
variety ; pupils are encouraged to use 
their own eyes, in the first place, and 
then to report what they see in their 
own way, and the tendency is to give 
more and more liberty to the pupil, so 
that the drawback complained of in 
school-teachers is in a fair way to be 
minimized. 

The natural result of these more 
intelligent ways of teaching is to lead 
the pupil, as soon as he is fledged and 
leaves the nest, to use his independence 
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and follow his inclination both in. choice 
of subject and in the way of treating 
it. The millennium has by no means 
arrived yet, and it may be that there is 
the same proportion of incompetents 
who stick to art long after their in- 
competence is proved, and, strange to 
say, seem to thrive by it ; of persons 
who follow the last success or the last 
fad ; and of the respectable dull ones 
with whose work no fault can fairly 
be found, and which is therefore liked 
by nobody. But it is not to be denied 
that, on the whole, there is an advance 
all along the line ; that independence 
and originality are encouraged by the 
paying public, not discouraged ; and 
that even singularities, nay, even ab- 
surdities, or what, a few years ago 
would have been reckoned as such, are 
now sure to find supporters and ad- 
mirers. Let an artist show that he is 
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putting himself into his work, and we are all agreed that he has, by so much, a valid 
claim on our attention. Of course, he cannot look to hold our attention long if he 
himself is not worth putting into his work. But a picture, a drawiag, a sketch, 
plus a man — or a woman — is always worth looking at. 

There is, however, a consolation for those who find that either they have 
really no great faculty for art, or that circumstances prevent their keeping up their 
studies, or making a profession of art. They have at least learned something 
about art and its pleasures, its uses, its opportunities ; they may have gone 
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further and learned to love it and to wish to encourage it. When they return to 
their homes they are able to take up life again where they left it, but enriched by 
a new interest, an enlarged vision, an acquaintance, even if it be but slight, with a 
subject of almost universal interest in the world at large, but which, in lesser com- 
munities is not often a subject of vital concern. The home-returning students 
carry with them the studies they made in school, sketches or studies made by 
other pupils and acquired by friendly exchange, a few casts from some classic 
work, antique or modern, some photographs of masterpieces, and a shelf of books 
to feed thought and fancy. Who knows what pleasant, what important results 
may flow from springs so insignificant ? In the early days of our history a single 
copy in oil of a head by Vandyke, by an indifferent artist, proved to be the 
inspirer of three artists of the next generation who had access to no other work of 
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art -in those starved colonial clays. I confess I can 

never look without affectionate respect on Smybert's 

copy of Vandyke's portrait of Cardinal Bentivoglio 

in the Commons Hall of Harvard College, when 

I remember that Copley, Trumbull, and Allston 

were first awakened by it to a love of art. 

A whole group of our younger men, living 
and working in a dull Western town, since 
grown a big city, were plodding along work- 
ing in a lithographer's shop by day and pick- 
ing up a little so-called art study in a drawing- 
class at night, when they were quickened into 
new and delightful life by the sight of a few 
chance photographs from For tuny and Boldini. 
The sight of those photographs changed the life of 
all those lads, lifted their horizon, made the world all 
new for them. 

Works of art and books that deserve the name are 
doing this uplifting, inspiring work all the time, and though the visible results may 
not always prove to be era-making, or even remarkable, they have an incontestable 
value in raising the general level, in giving the communities something to think of 
beyond the humdrummeries of daily life. 

Perhaps it is because I have been engaged in teaching all my working-days in 
fields neighboring the domain of art, though not belonging to it, that I feel so much 
interest in the work doing in these various art- clubs and studio-classes. Re nan 
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has said that, in education, the essential 
thing is not the doctrine taught, it is 
the awakening of the spirit. So in these 
unpretending clubs and classes it is not 
the methods and the drill that are the 
chief results gained ; it is the opening 
of the eyes to see what has been done 
by others ; it is the clearer vision of 
nature, seen through the crystal lens of 
art ; the clearer understanding of art 
born of the closer study of nature. 
The methods and the drill may be for- 
gotten or laid aside in the stress of life 
and its changing occupations, but the 
inspiration once strongly communicated 
and fervently received never entirely 
leaves us. 

How often has it happened to us to 
meet with such an experience as this : 
A young student, after a few years 
spent in Paris, comes back and delights 
his friends and the public with some 
picture or portfolio of sketches that 
reveals a surprising talent ; and above 
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the immediate pleasure of 
the discovery, pleases us be- 
sides, with the prospect of 
still better performances to 
come. Yet, after a year of 
work at home, his first ap- 
pearance at the Exhibition is 
so disappointiug as to make 
us wonder if it were friend- 
ship or good-will that moved 
our admiration, rather than 
a real talent; nay, sometimes 
we ask ourselves suspicious- 
ly whether that earlier work 
was really the young man's 
own ? No doubt in every 
case it was, but the condi- 
tions under which it was 
produced had much to do with it. For the first time the youth had breathed a 
congenial air ; he had worked in the midst of enthusiasms like his own ; his hand 
had been directed by a master, his mind awakened by the sight of masterpieces, 
and kept alert by emulation. He came home to a community absorbed in business, 
to a life in which art had but a small part to play, and played it like an amateur, 
not like a master. Inspiration and emulation failed to keep their fires bright, and 
the work of the young artist pined in the unfriendly air. 

If things are better now with us — and we can all see that they are better — 
something of the change is due to the fact that the artists are learning practically 
the great truth that art, to be of real value to a people, must be developed at home ; 

so long as it is an im- 
ported luxury it will 
appeal only to those 
who can afford lux- 
uries, and who will 
care for it chiefly be- 
cause it cannot be af- 
forded by everybody. 
The schools, clubs, 
and studio-classes that 
have sprung up all over 
the land have turned 
the tide, and they have 
got their strength 
from the fact that the 
artists who have had 
the independence to 
stay at home have un- 
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